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indicated that gentlemen frequented brothels (a practice that was quite
definitely a gentlemanly recreation in those days), that childbearing was
anything but a lovely experience, that women were ever lustful, or that
men ever engaged in arduous labor or cheated one another in a business
way. All that can really be deduced about life in the Victorian era from
the prudish Victorian novel is the literary taste of those who read novels
during the Victorian period. Art, most especially vulgar art, does reflect
artistic values, for it caters to them. There is, however, no fixed and
mechanical relationship between artistic values and social conduct. The
fact that a man happens to enjoy religious music does not mean that he
is a religious man; nor does the fact that he happens to like brothel-
derived hot jazz mean that he is a brothel patron. The fact that motion-
picture stars and cover girls arc invariably slim of hips does not mean
that modern women characteristically have streamlined physiques or that
the woman who is not streamlined will lack attentive males.

Art forms arc social and arc socially produced. The motion picture is
a product of modern society, just as the orgiastic dance is a product of
certain primitive societies and the religious painting was a product of
medieval society. Rut the relationship between art forms and society
is not a fixed and unvarying one.1 Very modern Americans may enjoy
very old-fashioned art forms; and very old-fashioned Chinese may culti-
vate a taste for modern American music, without adopting all the rest
of the things that are characteristically modern. Art is, therefore, a very
dim reflector of society. To have some art forms is essential to every
society, particularly in societies such as ours where most recreational
satisfactions arc secured via the arts. The specific nature of those forms,
however, is of no moment. If they provide recreational satisfactions, they
serve their function; and what is pleasing or diverting is entirely a matter
of taste and has no reference to intrinsic or inherent attributes.

The arts, in sum, are the least important and the most variable of the
elements that enter into the social structure. They are the designs em-
bossed upon the textile of social life. The designs must please to be effec-
tive; but no matter how pleasing, they will in no way affect the utility
and durability of the fabric itself.
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